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PORTUGAL: ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
1982 1983 1984 (a) % Change 
Exchange Rate-US$1l=Escudos (79.473) (110.780) (146.391) (83-84 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT (b) (Billions of escudos) 
GDP at current market prices 1,859.0 2,288.0 2,835.0 23.9 
Real GDP growth (percent) 3.5 -0.5 -1.5 ~ 
Consumption 1,532.0 1,904.0 2,380.0 25.0 
Gross investment 694.0 678.0 695.0 2.5 
Industrial production 
Index (1970=100; annual 
average) 197.2 200.4 196.1 (c) -2.2 
Resident population (millions) 9.5 9.52 9.59(d) 0.7 
Labor force (millions) (e) 4.2 4.64 4.61(d) -0.6 
Employed (millions) (e) 3.9 4.16 4.14(d) -0.5 
Unemployment (rate) (e) 1S 10.4 10.3 (d) -1.0 
MONEY AND PRICES (Billions of escudos) 
CPI (annual average) (b) 330.3 414.6 536.1 29.3 
Money supply, M2+ (Dec.) 2,178.0 2,611.0 3,320.0 27.2 
Total credit (Dec.) 3,187.0 4,224.0 4,120.0 -2.5 
Domestic 2,149.0 2,689.0 3,130.0 16.4 
Foreign 1,038.0 1,535.0 990.0 -35.5 
Interest rates 
Central Bank, discount (%) 19.0 25.0 25.0 - 
Loans (180 days-one year) 24.0 30.5 29.5 -3.3 
Deposits (180 days-one year) 21.5 28.0 27.0 -3.6 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE (Millions of US Dollars) 
Gold and For Ex Reserves (f) 6,473 5,859 6,237 7.5 
of which, gold 5,631 5,209 5,174 -0.7 
Total foreign debt (year-end) 13,651 14,445 15,055 4.2 
Debt Service (annual) 1,626 1,826 2,400 31.4 
Current account -3,245 -1,620 -600 -63.0 
Imports, FOB 8,941 7,631 7,300 -4.3 
US share 930 1,029 1,020 -0.9 
Exports, FOB 4,108 4,575 5,215 14.0 
US share 257 274 470 71.5 
Tourism (Net) 609 581 770 32.5 
Remittances (Net) 2,599 2,171 2,170 0.0 
Basic Balance 123 -876 nea. - 


Sources: 

Footnotes: 
where unavailable, by the Embassy; (b) Data refer to Continental Portugal only; 
through August 1984; (d) Data through September 1984. 
series of quarterly labor statistics beginning in the 2nd quarter of 1983. 
series ceased to be published at the end of 1982. 
comparable; 


National Institute of Statistics (NIS) and Bank of Portugal 

(a) Data for 1984 represent preliminary estimates by Portuguese Government, or 
(c) Data 
(e) The NIS started publishing a new 
The previous 
The two series are not directly 
(£) Official valuation, U.S. $254.92 per troy ounce, since 5/10/80. 





ECONOMIC TRENDS REPORT 


SUMMARY 


Portugal's economic performance in 1984 reflected tight austerity 
measures introduced by the center-left coalition government in 
mid-1983, and in the context of an IMF Standby Agreement which was to 
run through February 1985. In general terms economic plans were 
designed to redress imbalances which had emerged from 1980-82 and lay 
the foundation for structural reforms prior to Portugal's planned 
January 1986 accession to the European Community (EC). These 
measures included price increases on basic commodities to reduce 
govenment subsides, and appropriate exchange rate policy to keep 
exports competitive and to contract imports. The combined effect of 
the austerity program was to reduce Portugal's current account 
deficit from $1.62 billion in 1983 to about $600 million in 1984, and 
to prevent further deterioration in the budget deficit as a share of 
GDP in 1984 (nine percent). Portuguese exports grew by an estimated 
14 percent in dollars in 1984. Imports declined in 1984 by an 
estimated four percent. In 1984, external debt grew by just over 
four percent to reach about $15 billion dollars, equivalent to 78 
percent of GDP. Public sector debt accounts for half of this figure. 


The price of austerity has been high, even with some prospects for a 
Planned expansion in 1985. Portugal's GDP growth was flat in real 
terms in 1983 and declined by an estimated 1.5 percent in 1984. 
Average 1984 inflation, reflecting the removal of many subsidies and 
the rising dollar, was 29.3 percent, up from 25.5 percent in 1983. 
The price level, however, dropped sharply in the final months of 1985 
to reach 21.2 percent in December, compared to 33.9 percent in 
December 1983. Against this heavy domestic inflation, real incomes 
are believed to have declined on average by 9-10 percent. In 
September 1984, 475,000 people were out of work, representing 10.3 
percent of the active labor force. 


On the political front, the coalition government enjoys a two-thirds 
majority in Parliament. It has been in power since June 1983, longer 
than any other since the April 25, 1974 revolution. In 1985, the 
government is seeking to reintroduce economic growth in the range of 
three percent while controlling expansion in order to keep a lid on 
domestic inflation and to avoid a significant deterioration in the 
external account. The program also seeks to avoid a further decline 
in real incomes which were squeezed from 1982-84. A medium-term plan 
for economic recovery was unveiled in July 1984 and a longer-term 
modernization plan is expected in early 1985. Finally, EC accession, 
scheduled for January 1, 1986, will affect some sectors adversely, 
but should also stimulate longer-term modernization and improvements 
in planning, especially in the lagging agricultural sector. 





PART A - THE POLITICAL/ECONOMIC CONTEXT 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The coalition government of Socialists (PS) and Social Democrats 
(PSD) elected in April 1983 and led by Prime Minister Mario Soares 
(PS) has become the longest-serving government in Portugal since the 
April 1974 revolution. The government also enjoys the largest 
parliamentary majority of any government in the post-revolutionary 
period, with 176 out of 250 seats in the unicameral Portuguese 
Assembly. However, with the approach of both presidential and local 
elections in late 1985, political tensions within the coalition are 
growing. In 1985, there will probably be increasing labor pressure 
on the coalition, led by the communist-controlled confederation 
(CGTP-IN) but also coming from the smaller democratic UGT - which 


generally supports the government but not all of its economic 
policies. 


Despite the coalition's large parliamentary majority, progress on 
badly needed reforms has been slow. However, the broad consensus in 
favor of Portuguese accession to the EC remains and there is strong 
support for NATO. Portugal also continues to pursue its policy of 
strengthening ties to its ex-colonies in Africa. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S ECONOMIC PROGRAM: 


When the coalition government took office in June 1983, it announced 
Plans for three economic programs: (1) A short-term (18-month) 
interim program of austerity measures designed to run from June 
1983-December 1984 whose principal objectives included major 
reductions in the balance of payments current account and budget 
deficits (which was to run side by side with an IMF Standby 
Agreement); (2) A program for economic and financial recovery 
(1985-87) which would include the first structural reform measures, 
and (3) a plan for modernization of the Portuguese economy (1985-87) 
to contain more fundamental industrial and agricultural sector 
priorities. The first of these is now essentially over, with most of 
its objectives achieved (see below). In July 1984, the Minister of 
Finance unveiled the first of the two medium-term planning 

documents. The program targetted five main areas for reform: (1) 
the domestic financial system; (2) the private sector; (3) public 
enterprises; (4) fiscal policy; and (5) regional development. The 
program was submitted to a newly created government-business-labor 
council for review and returned to the Council of Ministers for final 


approval. Details of the modernization plan are expected early in 
1985. 





PART B - RECENT ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE AND TRENDS 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Portugal's current account deficit in 1983 was reduced considerably 
to reach $1.62 billion. The deficit for 1984 is estimated to have 
fallen to under $600 million, or roughly one-half of the level 
targetted under the 1984 IMF Standby Program. The sharp improvement 
is due to favorable developments on both the trade and services 
accounts. 


On the trade account, exchange rate policy (continuation of the one 
percent devaluation per month under the crawling peg mechanism) 
helped to make Portuguese exports more price-competitive, especially 
with recovery in European markets, and to depress import levels. 
Sagging domestic demand (coupled with declining world prices for food 
and fuels) also held down imports in dollar terms. Exports, after 
having grown in dollars in 1983 by 11 percent, are estimated to have 
increased by 14 percent in dollars in 1984 to reach $5.2 billion. 
Imports, which fell in dollars in 1983 by 15 percent, fell by four 
percent to reach $7.3 billion. The 1984 trade deficit fell to an 
estimated $2.1 billion, 32 percent lower than in 1983. Import 
coverage in 1984 was estimated at 71 percent, compared to 60 percent 
in 1983 and about 46 percent in 1982. 


On the services account, receipts from both tourism and remittances 
recovered from 1983 dollar declines. Due to favorable exchange rate 
and interest rate policies, remittances, which provide roughly 30 
percent of total current account foreign exchange earnings, reversed 
1983's downward trend and should hold steady at the 1983 level (in 
dollars). Developments in the tourism sector have been very 
encouraging. Net receipts for 1984 are expected to rise by nearly 
one-third measured in dollars. By year-end 1984, 10 million tourists 
were estimated to have visited Portugal, spending roughly $900 
million, breaking all previous records. U.S. tourists in Portugal, 
who rank fourth in number behind those from Spain, the U.K., and 
France, showed a dramatic 17 percent increase in the first six months 
of 1984 compared with the same period in 1983. 


The government's more expansionary policy planned for 1985 will 
probably push this year's current account deficit above the 1984 
figure, but will still be within manageable levels. 


FOREIGN DEBT 


External financial prospects improved considerably for Portugal in 
1984, due to the reduced financing requirement in 1983 and 
perceptions within international financial circles that the external 
accounts were being better managed. Following gold sales of close to 





$1 billion in 1983 and external debt growth of almost six percent, 
performance improved dramatically in 1984. Total external debt grew 
by an estimated four percent to reach $15 billion at year-end, and 
gold stocks were untouched. In July 1984, Portugal successfuly 
syndicated a $400 million loan for the republic, with 26 lead 
managers from a total of 8 countries. This was the largest borrowing 
transaction of the year and was considered a success. Of total 
external finance secured in 1984, roughly 60 percent came from U.S. 
sources, while 25 percent came from Japan. Most of the rest came 
from Western European sources. Of total disbursed external debt, 
short term finance has been reduced to only 22 percent, down from 
over 30 percent just two years earlier. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


From 1979 to 1982, Portugal's real GDP grew at an average annual rate 
of over 3 percent. In 1983, the economy remained flat, reflecting 
the introduction of tight fiscal and monetary policies. In 1984, 
economic growth was estimated at negative 1.5 percent. There are 
indications, however, that the recession bottomed out in the first 
half of 1984 and that production indices, with the exception of 
housing, began to pick up late in the year. Government sources 
project some invigoration of the economy in 1985 and the achievenent 
of three percent real growth in GDP. Public consumption is projected 
to rise by three percent, private consumption by one percent and 
investment by two percent, in real terms. 


FISCAL POLICY 


As indicated above, containment of government spending remained a 
central element in short-term economic objectives. Progress was made 
in 1983 in reducing the budget deficit to nine percent of GDP, down 
from 13 percent in 1982. Unfortunately, the downward reduction did 
not continue in 1984. A supplementary budget was introduced in 
October 1984 which revised anticipated revenues downward and 
increased expenditures to allow for a higher level of transfers to 
ailing public enterprises and for the introduction of a small public 
works program. With these changes, the 1984 budget deficit is 
estimated at just over nine percent of GDP. Looking toward 1985 (an 
election year), fiscal policy will point towards some economic 
revival. The 1985 budget was submitted late to Parliament, 
postponing action to early February. The projected deficit, as it 
stands now, is equivalent to almost 10 percent of GDP, with some 
significant spending increases. The new budget proposal also eases 
taxes for some, favors increased savings and retained earnings, and 
establishes a Value Added Tax (VAT) to be in effect from July 1. 





MONETARY PERFORMANCE AND DOMESTIC CREDIT 


Monetary data showed signs of recovery in the second half of 1984, 
after having reached exceptionally low levels in the first quarter. 
Money supply growth (including emigrant worker deposits) accelerated 
to reach 26-27 percent in the fourth quarter, with growth expected to 
average about 24 percent for the year as a whole. This is still well 
below average inflation for the year of 29.3 percent. 


The Bank of Portugal's tight monetary policies produced domestic 
credit growth for the year estimated at under 20 percent. This is 
well under average inflation, and below the 1983 rate of increase (23 
percent). The public sector was specifically targeted for a decline 
in domestic credit use. Domestic credit to the public administrative 
sector (general government) is estimated to have increased by only 17 
percent, while credit to public enterprises grew by an estimated 38 
percent. Both of these represented reductions in domestic credit use 
from 1983 levels. Credit to the private sector is estimated to have 
grown by 19 percent, reflecting depressed domestic demand. 


Interest rates, administered in Portugal, remained largely unchanged 
in 1984, with borrowing rates ranging from 28.5 to 32.5 percent. The 
year-end drop in inflation means that a positive real interest rate 
structure has emerged which should boost time deposits. In 1985, 
monetary policy can be expected to be somewhat more expansive as the 


government seeks to reinvigorate the economy. The money supply is 
likely to increase and remain a few points above projected 
inflation. Domestic credit should follow a similar pattern, albeit 
showing slight growth in real terms. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Administered price increases on basic food and fuel commodities, 
large dollar-denominated imports, rising wage costs, low 
competitiveness in many local markets, and the crawling peg 
devaluation have all helped to push up the price level in the last 
several years. Average inflation for 1983 was 25.5 percent, although 
the trend was upward and at year-end, the price level reached 33.9 
percent. Average inflation for 1984 was 29.3 percent, although at 
year-end, the price level dropped sharply to 21.2 percent on a 
December over December basis. Government projections forecast 
average inflation for 1985 at 22 percent, with the year-end price 
level falling to 20 percent. 


Recent growth in wages has not kept pace with the ra*e of inflation. 
Average wages increased by about 20 percent in both 1982 and 1983. 
The increase for 1984 was about 19 percent. In 1985, most public 
sector workers will get a 21-23 percent wage increase. Given slack 





business conditions, private sector workers as a group will likely 
draw somewhat lower increases. 


The consequence of wage policy for incomes has been severe. After a 
drop in real incomes by four percent in 1982, real income declined by 
seven percent in 1983 and 9-10 percent in 1984. Regarding 1985, the 
government has stated its opposition to any further decline in real 
incomes. However, in the face of high unemployment and 
underemployment, commitments to keep food and fuel prices in line 
with world market prices, and average inflation down already 
projected at 22 percent, fulfillment of this objective may be 
difficult. A new round of price increases for fuels, key food 
commodities, public transport and utilities was implemented in 
January 1985. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Labor unrest in 1984 was largely limited to short strikes and 
demonstrations. Worker reluctance to mount serious strikes is 
possibly due to a growing number of business failures and large-scale 
dismissals in some public and private firms. Meanwhile, economic 
difficulties led over 300 companies to withhold salary and/or benefit 
payments to an estimated 95-150 thousand workers. Reforms announced 
in some public companies are likely to lead to reduction of thousands 
of jobs over the next several years. 


The new law permitting layoffs was virtually ignored by business 
during its first year of existence. Another new law went into effect 
limiting overtime to 160 hours per year, but its effect is not yet 
Clear. A massive program for creating a new training center, 
financed, inter alia, by the World Bank, is expected to open for 
international bidding in early 1985. (The United States Departments 
of Labor and Commerce have details for interested bidders.) 
Implementation of legislation revising many antiquated work rules in 
Portuguese ports has been delayed by negotiations with unions, but is 
proceeding. Laws making dismissals easier, and clarifying 
conditions for picketing, strikes and lockouts have been under 
discussion in the government-business-labor council for months 
without result. Finally, the government announced in early 1984 a 
new unemployment insurance plan giving compensation to 
involuntarily-dismissed workers with at least 36 months of service 
for one employer. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 


Many of Portugal's public enterprises are overstaffed, poorly managed 
and under severe financial strain. Over the last few years, this 
sector has often been used to secure foreign financing, when the 
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public administrative sector failed to mobilize sufficient resources 
in its own name to cover the balance of payments financing gap. 
Adverse interest and exchange rate developments worked over the last 
two years to compound the problems of indebtedness of this group. In 
addition, many of these companies were not free to pursue domestic 
pricing policies to reflect actual input costs. The government and 
the World Bank are discussing corrective action through a public 
enterprise restructuring loan. In exchange for certain performance 
requirements, the loan would provide balance of payments financing. 

A central element would be Portuguese government plans to pay arrears 
and to strengthen the institutional framework for public enterprise 
decisions. 


LIBERALIZATION 


In July 1983, the government opened four areas of economic activity 
to new private and foreign participation: banking, insurance, 
cement, and fertilizer. Liberalization of the banking sector has 
proceeded the furthest. The sector was officially opened in June 
1984, and in August, three banks (two American) were given approval 
to open full service branches in Portugal. Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Company opened its branch in November, and Chase Manhattan Bank 
Plans to open in March 1985. Even before liberalization, the 
insurance sector had been comprised of public and mixed companies 
(some with foreign participation) which were allowed to operate after 
the 1974 revolution. Two foreign insurance companies, one American 
and one European, have applied to the government to begin operations 
as new private participants. 


In the fall of 1984, private Portuguese firms began to import 
oilseeds, implementing the government's 1983 decision to eliminate 
its import monopoly of oilseeds and products. Despite initial 
confusion over import conditions, especially access by private 
entities to foreign exchange, direct private imports totaled nearly 
100,000 MT by the end of the year. During 1984, private firms 
imported 40 percent of Portugal's sugar requirements, in accordance 
with the government's decision to eliminate its sugar import 
monopoly. However, the government has delayed implementation of its 
early 1984 decision to begin liberalizing cereals imports. Some 
cereals may be imported privately beginning in 1985. After it joins 
the EC, Portugal must eliminate its food import monopolies which are 
incompatible with EC rules. In early 1984 a law was passed to open 
certain controlled sectors to competition. Whereas prices for the 
relevant products previously had been set by the government, firms 
can now set their own: prices up to a maximum. Results so far have 
been mixed because the tradition of non-competitive pricing practices 
is so strong in Portugal. 





EC NEGOTIATIONS 


Negotiations are largely complete, but continue on the final 
sensitive issues of agriculture, fisheries, and social affairs, 
aiming at EC accession by January 1, 1986. Key Portuguese objectives 
focus on transitional protection for several vulnerable sectors and 
early access for Portugal's emigrant labor and its few competitive 
products (port wine, tomato paste and sardines). Portugal already 
has free trade in manufactured goods with the EC, but maintains 
substantial tariff and non-tariff protection from Spanish imports. 
Thus, accession's effect for Portugal of free trade with Spain will 
be more significant than the effect of free trade with the existing 
members in manufactured goods. More broadly, accession to the EC 
will initially cause dislocation in the economy, but the long-term 
effect should serve as an impetus to modernization and efficiency, 
particularly in agriculture. 


PART C - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES IN 1985 


The expected upturn in the Portuguese economy this year should cause 


Portuguese imports to begin to grow again, following two years of 
decline. 


The public sector, which generates roughly one fourth of Portuguese 
GDP, is expected to boost its investment in 1985 as central 
government budget restraints are loosened. The private sector, 
especially that part which has benefited from the past year's export 
boom, is also likely to step up its investment in new equipment and 
machinery in anticipation of entry into the EC. It is widely agreed 
that Portuguese industry must modernize if it is to compete 
effectively in the EC. As in recent years, the best opportunities 
for U.S. exporters, exclusive of agricultural products, will be in 
high technology goods, computers, office equipment, 
telecommunications equipment and intermediate and capital goods for 
the export sector. The high dollar, however, will continue to create 
handicaps for U.S. products, even in these areas. To compete 
effectively, U.S. exporters will have to offer high quality products, 
competitive prices, and conscientious after sale service. 


PORTUGUESE EXPORT PERFORMANCE 


As indicated above, Portuguese exports grew in dollars by roughly 14 
percent in 1984.. The increase in escudos was over 50 percent. 
Leading items in the growth, based on preliminary trade data in 
escudos were: footwear (up 87.6 percent); machinery (up 76 
percent); metal products (up 70 percent); wood and cork products (up 





64 percent); and textiles and clothing (up 57 percent). Exports to 
the United States consisted principally of molds for plastic 
machinery, parts of electronic equipment, tomato paste, cork and 
wine. The level of Portuguese exports to the United States increased 
by over 70 percent in dollars. In 1984 the United States received 
about nine percent of Portuguese exports compared to six percent in 
1983. Roughly 50 percent of Portuguese exports entered the United 
States duty free under the U.S. Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP). 


PORTUGUESE MARKET FOR U.S. EXPORTS 


The value of all Portuguese imports is estimated to have declined by 
four percent in dollars, as domestic recession and a depreciating 
escudo cut demand. Despite the strong dollar, the United States 
maintained its position as Portugal's leading supplier, with 14 
percent of the import market. West Germany remained in second place, 
followed by France. Despite the overall downturn, imports from the 
United States are estimated to have exceeded $1 billion in 1984, 
roughly the same level as in 1983. It should be noted that in 1983, 
U.S. exports included one large sale of jet airliners to TAP Air 
Portugal, which did not recur in 1984. Removing this variable from 
export performance, other products have done remarkably well. 
Exports of U.S. agricultural commodities, which traditionally have 
accounted for some 50 percent of all U.S. exports to Portugal, 
rebounded sharply in the first nine months of 1984 to approximately 


U.S. $530 million, accounting for some 64 percent of total U.S. 
exports during the period. This increase reflected higher U.S. 
prices and the need for larger cereals imports after Portugal's crops 
were reduced by drought. 


Among the leading U.S. manufactured export items were: parts for data 
processing equipment, coal, aircraft and parts, pharmaceuticals, 
computers, auto parts, parts for electronic components and specialty 
Chemicals. The most important agricultural products were corn, 
soybeans, wheat, sunflower seeds, rice and grain sorghum. Exports of 
U.S. cotton and hides also increased sharply in 1984. CCC programs 
have helped U.S. suppliers to meet about 60 percent of Portugal's 
imported food requirements. In addition, over 3,000 tons of U.S. 
harvested codfish were sold to Portugal during the year. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1985 


With an upturn in GDP expected in 1985, imports should begin to rise, 
even as measured in dollars. Overall, imports in 1985 are projected 
to rise by eight percent in dollars, buoyed by an upturn both in 





public and consumer spending and investment. An additional factor, 
Portugal's entry into the EC, should also stimulate business 
investment. EC entry will bring intense competition for many 
Portuguese manufacturers from current EC members and from Spain, as 
remaining import tariffs on EC goods are removed and surtaxes, quotas 
and other non-tariff barriers are dismantled. 


Such firms will have no choice but to upgrade their equipment and 
revamp their administrative practices if they are to survive in this 
more competitive environment. U.S. exporters, despite a continuing 
strong dollar, should be in a good position to supply needed high 
technology equipment, including computers, cad/cam systems, word 
processing and office equipment, advanced industrial controls, 
quality control and test instruments, equipment to reduce energy 


consumption, and in sum, advanced manufacturing equipment of all 
types. 


Expenditure constraints appear to have put off, probably beyond 1985, 
decisions on several of the largest government infrastructure 
investments. These include acquisition of new widebody jetliners by 
TAP Air Portugal and the construction of nuclear power plants. 
However, development of geothermal resources in the Azores is close 
to the launching point and construction of a new coal port in Sines 
has commenced. A final decision on new coal handling equipment ($40 
million estimated value) has still not been made. It appears, 
however, that the government is looking for a foreign coal port 
operator who would supply the equipment, bring in the coal, and run 
the terminal in the expectation of developing it into a major 
European coal transhipment point. The winner here will probably 
determine the source of much of Portugal's coal imports for years to 
come. In the telecommunications area, the government is expected 
soon to announce an international call for bids for its first digital 
telephone exchanges. Development of a copper mine in the south of 
Portugal is proceeding, although the construction of an associated 
copper smelter is still on hold. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT: 


Portugal's relative political stability, investment incentives, 
favorable wage rates, adaptable work force, climate and geographical 
location, as well as approaching EC entry, act as a stimulus to 
foreign investment. Portugal's Foreign Investment Code permits 
direct foreign investment in all sectors except those explicitly 
reserved for the State by law, including mass transit, post and 
telecommunications, scheduled air and rail service and electricity. 
Other sectors such as steel making, petroleum refining, basic 
chemicals, and the arms industry are open to private joint ventures 





with public enterprise participation. The Code contains liberal 
profit remittance regulations and allows foreign firms access to tax 
incentives available to national companies. Additional incentives 
may be negotiated on a case-by-case basis. The Code is being 
extensively revised to facilitate investment procedures and make 
investing in Portugal more attractive. The Foreign Investment 
Institute (IIE) is responsible for coordinating the government's 
response to foreign direct investment and technology transfer 
proposals. 


The Integrated Investment Incentive System (SIII), initiated in June 
1980, is still available to foreign investors although a major 
revision is expected to be announced in 1985. Projects seeking to 
qualify for fiscal and financial incentives are appraised according 
to economic productivity and sectoral and regional priority. 


According to the Foreign Investment Institute, approvals for foreign 
investment reached $191 million in 1984 as compared to $146 million 
in 1983, for an increase of 31 percent. Investment from EC 
countries, led by France (12 percent) and the U.K. (10 percent), 
accounted for 36 percent of total inflows in 1984. European Free 
Trade Association countries accounted for another 14 percent. The 
United States was the single largest investor, with 35 percent of the 
total. Broken out by sector, banking and finance received 15 
percent, tourism and commerce received 11 percent, industry received 
29 percent, while agriculture, fisheries, and mining combined 
accounted for nine percent. Of total inflows, 61 percent represented 
increases in capital, while 20 percent went into new enterprises. 


At year-end 1984, the total stock of U.S. investment in Portugal was 
estimated at close to $500 million. An OPIC-sponsored investment 
mission is scheduled to arrive in Portugal in late February to 
promote U.S. investment in the form of direct investment and joint 
ventures. 


Organizations with further information on exporting tc or investing 
in Portugal include: 


Office of Western Europe - Portugal 
ITA/IEP, Room 3044 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 

Tel. 202-377-3945 


Export-Import Bank of the United States 
811 Vermont Ave., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20571 

Tel. 202-566-2117 





Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
1129 20th Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20527 

Tel. 202-653-2800 


American Chamber of Commerce in Portugal 
Rua D. Estefania, 155-5°. E 

1000 LISBOA, Portugal 

Tel. 57-82-08 

Telex 42356 AMCHAM P 


Comercial Attache 
American Embassy 

Av. das Forcas Armadas 
1600 LISBOA CODEX 

Tel. 72-56-00 

Telex 12528 AMEMB P 


or 
APO New York 09678 
(if writing from the United States) 
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Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 
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want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
BUSINESS AMERICA is 
more than a magazine. It’s 
virtually an exporter’s service. 
We give you country-by-coun- 
try marketing reports, incisive 
economic analysis, worldwide 
trade leads, advance notice of 
planned exhibitions of U.S. prod- 


ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
ries of firms like yours. We'll 
keep you posted on what’s hap- 
pening in government and on 
Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 


can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 


Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 
below to start your subscription 
today. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


Here’s my check made out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


C1 Yes! 


Name 


I want to put BUSINESS AMERICA to work for me. Send me the 
next 26 issues (one year) for only $57 ($71.25 foreign). 


O 


C) Charge my VISA or MasterCard No. 


CITT TTT TTT itt tt titi) 


(Signature) 


Organization 
Address 
City 
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about the electric current-type, 
number of phases, or frequency 
and voltage in other countries? 


Let ELECTRIC CURRENT ABROAD 
solve your problems. 


A 
MLL is a HANDBOOK for U.S. 


manufacturers and exporters as well 
as for individuals living or traveling 
abroad. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. Use the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TO: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed is $ 0 check Credit Card Orders Only 

- 8 check, 

0 Money order, or charge to my Total charges $ Fill in the boxes below. 
Deposit Account No. 


Credit 


dooo-o cardNo. LLT TTT TITTTTT TTT) 
Expiration Date 

er Oe Month/Year Ltd L 
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Please send ______ copies of the 1984 edition of ELECTRIC CURRENT 
ABROAD at $2.50 per copy. $/N 003-008-00193-9 For Office Use Only 


Quantity Charges 


Name—First, Last 


Company name or additional address line 
siasat address 


ty State ZIP Code 


ie Country) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








